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Sketehes 


OF PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 
No. + 


BARON NATHAN. 
How many piers (peers) are there at 
Rosherville? inquired our publisher of a 
gentleman parading up and down the centre 





of the dancing saloon a few evenings ago, 
The gentleman smiled, removed his glove 
from his right hand, looked peculiarly, 
somehow sideways, into the face of our 
publisher, and politely requested to know if 
he was endeavouring to make a joke. Our 
publisher, astonished, assured the gentle- 
man of his inability, and repeated the ques- 
tion, “I believe there are two,’ was the 
reply. “ Both of wood,” was the rejoinder. 
““ 1 hope not,” said the gentleman, with 
another of those peculiar glances. Odd, 
thought our publisher, and, wishing to de- 
part by the next boat, asked which he was 
nearest? “You could get one in an instant,” 
said he. ‘“ Do the Stars or Diamonds call 
there,” said our publisher, “ Both,” said 
the gentleman, with a serio-comic glance. 
“ One is a fixture, the other floats gaily on 








the tide of public opinion, cutting a figure 
unparalleled in the Terpsichorean world. 
Our publisher left off pumping, and danced 
with Punchlike joy, for a light, fantastic as 
it was,now buyst upon him--the second pier 
was the Baron of Rosherville. 

Readers, most of you, no doubt, have 
seen this lordly personage; fair readers, no 
doubt, you have often experienced the 
greatest attention from this affable patrician. 
You have admired his slender legs, you have 
beheld him blinded in the mystic dance, 
now flying in the air, now descending with 
remarkable precision among a shilling’s- 
worth of new laid eggs; all dancing masters 
submit to his authority, though a step to 
to the right orto the left might throw off the 
yolk, But, see, what pains he takes to get 
that bashful young man with the Samuel 
Brothers waistcoat, button-under-Welling- 
ton ducks, and charming dress coat, the 
colour of which we cannot see, and therefore 
presume must be invisible green, a partner 
for the forthcoming dance ; at length he suc. 
ceeds, but unfortunately ’tis the Spanish : 
the unfortunate young man cannot waltz, 
and tremblingly mutters an excuse. The 
young lady smiles, and stands up with her 
sister. ‘The Baron cannot permit two ladies 
to dance together, and takes the hand of 
one himself, while a smart young buek, 
well known at the Garrick’s Head, City 
Concert Room, Fvans’s, and the various 
London assemblies, joins the sisters. The 
dancers are off, and the bashful young man 
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promenades the dark walks, and vows never 
to come to Gravesend again in those deplor- 
able colours ‘‘ green and white,”’ recollect- 
ing his grandmother’s words that those who 
wear them are “‘ forsaken quite.” 

The Baron first achieved his reputation 
at Margate in the Tivoli as M.C.; when 
he left, all the female visitors mourned his 
departure for the remainder of the season, 
and had their sea-side slippers covered with 
crape. The cause of his taking such a step 
was an advantageous offer from the Rosher- 
ville proprietary. 
in height, and invariably costumed in black, 
save on his benefit, and then his body is 
encircled by a killing waistcoat. 

The Baron’s rooms at Kennington are 
quite the lion of that important suburb ; 
and should any of our readers want to pass 
a pleasant evening, we recommend them to 


He is about five feet five 


get an admission, 

The Baron’s popularity is immense, his 
politeness and attention have done much 
for him; he is, moreover, a wee bit of an 
author. 

P.S. The foregoing sketch was intended 
to have been published two months ago. 
Several written after this have already 
appeared. 


THE DRAMA. 
—~— 
HAY MARKET. 


A two-act comic drama from the pen of 
a veteran play-wright, R. B. Peake, entitled 
“The False Mr. Pope,” has been produced 
at this theatre. It is founded, if we recol- 
lect right, upon a story which appeared in 
and the plot turns 





“ Fraser’s Magazine:” 


upon the personation of Pope, the poet, by 
Mr. Peter Redwing (Mr. Buckstone,) at the 
instigation of Lacey, an actor, (Mr. Hudson) 
who wishes to take in a party of ladies as- 
sembled at his house. Mr. Redwing for a 
time enjoys the joke amazingly, finding that 
everything he says, even the most dull 
speeches, is applauded to the echo; and 
finally he invites all the company to dine at 
his humble residence at Hammersmith, 
which he intends to pass off upon them as 
Pope’s Villa at Twickenham. 
(Mr. Tilbury) a party-writer, whom Pope 
has attacked, hires some chairmen to bela- 
bour Redwing as he leaves Lacey's house. 
They beat him soundly, and this situation 


Concanon, 
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concludes the first act. In the second we 
are introduced to Redwing’s country abode, 
he being, at the precise time, churchwarden 
of Hammersmith. His guests arrive, anda 
number of droll incidests take place, arising 
from his assumption of the real Mr. Pope. 
They eagerly enquire after the grotto, the 
portico, and the other wonders of the Twick- 
enham Villa, all of which are stated to be 
under repair—the echoes being ingeniously 
But 
whilst the gentlemen go fishing the ladies 


contrived by Lucy, who answers for it. 


discover the secret from the housekeeper 
(Mrs. Caulfield), and in revenge dress up 
a sucking pig, ready for cooking, as a baby, 
which they declare has been left for one of 
the party, Captain Breval, (Mr. Howe) in 
their absence. This finally leads to an ex- 
planation, after a slight general disturbance; 
and all being made friends, stop to dine 
with “The false Mr. Pope.” The drama 
was too slight for a two-act first piece, and 
a little too broad for an Haymarket audience. 
Buckstone played admirably, and was the 
life and soul of the piece, turning out observ- 
ations and hazarding jokes, which with any 
body else would have been dangerous. The 
principal female characters were sustained 
hy Miss P. Horton, Miss Carre, Mrs. Edwin 
Yarnold, and Miss Julia Bennett. The 
piece was announced for repetition with 
general approbation. 
SURREY. 

Mr. Mathews and Madame Vestris have 
been succeeded by Mrs. Fitzwilliam and 
Mr. T. P. Cook, who are playing some of 
their favorite characters in old pieces, which 
put us in mind of this house many a by- 
gone day. Of the lady we cannot be other- 
wise than gratified whenever we witness her 
charming performance in such characters as 
“The Belle of the Hotel;” she has rivals 
but no equal. She has been well received 
as an old favorite, and most deservedly so. 
We would very much wish to see her in 
some new character, and it would be well 
was the management to make a longer en- 
gagement with her. Mr. Cook does his best, 
but we fear his time is now gone by in 
such parts as he has been in the habit of 
representing. 

PAVILION. 

Mr. Betty appeared in the arduous part 

of Othello, on Wednesday night. The 





House was well attended, and the audience 
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gave very frequent and evident proofs of 
their admiration of his personation of the 
wronged Moor. His acting in the third 
act was really most true to nature, and 
certainly made a great impression upon 
Mr. Dale, who played Jago in a truly re- 
spectable manner. They evidently under- 
stood each other, and the cue was given to 
each with great discernment. Miss Cooke 
made an interesting Desdemona. Rolla will 
be Mr. Betty’s next character. 








MEMORANDA, 

Sunpay, Sept. 21.— Eighteenth Sunday 
after Trinity. 

Monpay, 22— 

Turspay, 23— Madame Malibran died, 
1836. The famous composer, Bellini, 
died, 1837. Debut of Miss Stephens, 
1813. 


WepNEspaAY, 24—Debut of Stephen Kem- 
ble, 1783. 

Tuurspay, 25—Mrs. Hemans horn, 1794. 
Weippert died, 1843. 

Fripay, 26—Cooke died, 1812. 

SATURDAY, 27— 
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Saturpay, Sept. 20, 1846. 





OUR LETTER BOX, 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Extract from D—G’s remarks on the play 
of ‘*The Merchant of Venice.” 

There is no study more delightful than 
that of tracing the various authorities that 
furnished Shakspeare with the ptots, the 
incident and the characters, of his im- 
mortal dramas. It is worthy of the scho- 
lar, since it affords him innumerable oppor- 
tunities of pursuing his antiquarian re- 
searches—of the man of taste, for, in the 
wide field of literature where will he find 
such abundance of 

‘ Flowers of all hues, and, without thorn, 

the rose !’ 
And even that man who is devoid of ima- 
gination—who is insensible to the higher 
and more exalted beauties of so divine a 
muse, shall receive ample instruction in 
mere matters of fact, as connected with 
history, morals, and philosophy ;—in his- 
tory, comprehending events the most me- 





morable and interesting of ancient and mo- 
dern times ; in morals, through the medium 
of examples the most noble and pure; and, 
in philosophy—not the thing so miscalled, 
which opposes a bold front of scorn and in- 
fidelity, but that philosophy, the principles 
of which spring from revelation and truth. 

“The ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ one of the 
most finished productions of Shakspeare, 
unites three distinct plots. Those of tho 
caskets and of the bond are derived from 
an old play entitled ‘The Jew,’ which, ac- 
cording to Gossony was ‘ shewn at the Bull? 
and was by him pronounced to be ‘ a goode 
and sweet playe ;’ and Mr. Dunlop remarks, 
that the story of Lorenzo and Jessica bears 
some similitude to the fourteenth tale in the 
second book of the ‘ Novellino, of Mas- 
succio Di Salerno; and that learned, elo- 
quent, and judicious critic, Mr. Douce, ob- 
serves, that neither the author of the old 
play, nor Shakspeare, have confined them- 
selves to one source, in the construction of 
their plot; but that the ‘ Pecorone’ the 
‘Gesta Romanorum,’ and probably the 
ancient ‘ Ballad of Gernutus,’ had been 
respectively resorted to. That the incident 
of the bond was borrowed from the former, 
there remains no doubt; and the whetting 
of the knife might be suggested by the lat- 
ter; while the reasoning of Shylock before 
the senate is evidently taken from Silvayn’s 
‘ Orator,’ translated by Munday, and print- 
ed in 1596; it remained for the genius of 
Shakspeare to unite these various actions ; 
and, trom a rude and imperfect sketch of 
the ‘greediness of worldly choosers,” and the 
‘ bloody minds of usurers,’ to produce a cha- 
racter so awfully striking, that, in the whole 
range of the ancient and modern drama, it 
cannot be paralleled. 

“Shylock has been set up as a mark for 
universal detestation ; he is represented as 
avaricious, savage, and revengeful. Before, 
however, we pronounce his final condemna- 
tion, let us pause, and look into his charac- 
ter a little deeper than the surface. 

“He is avaricious—the extortions and 
injustice of men had made him so, He is 
savage—their furious persecution and unre- 
lenting cruelty had wrought his nature to a 
similitude to heir own. He is revengeful— 
and who shall wonder, when, with a spirit 
so goaded, and excited by the bitterest scorn, 
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he beholds his enemy prostrate at his feet ? 
If therefore we consider Shylock as the re- 
presentative of a despised and persecuted 
race, fulfilling to the very letter an awful 
and mysterious dispensation of Providence, 
he may surely claim to be heard in his own 
defence; and sucha defence has Shaks- 
peare very emphatically urged, in the midst 
of circumstances heightened for the pur- 
pose of casting an odium upon the dispo- 
sition of this celebrated Jew. 

“ After recapitulating to Antonio the re- 
proaches he had received from him public- 
ly, not only for being an usurer, but a Jew, 
he fancies himself making this ironical 
reply, to his request to lend him ‘ monies.’ 

* Fair Sir, you spit on me, on Wednesday 
last $ 

You spurn’d me such a day; another time 

You call’d me dog ; and for these courtesies 

I'll lend you thus much monies ;’ 

And did we not know in what superstitious 

abhorrence the Jews were held, for a long 

series of ages, it would be difficult to find an 

apology for the taunting reiteration of An- 

tonio :— 

‘I am as like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too.’ 

“ The two great passions that p the 
heart of Shylock are averice and revenge ; 
but revenge has the mastery; and there is 
not, in the literature of the world, a more 
terrific picture of this malignant passion, 
than in the scene were Tubal tortures Shy- 
lock with the news of his daughter’s pro- 
digal disposition of his jewels, and altern- 
ately relieves him with thenews of Antonio's 
bad fortune. His grief for the loss cf his 
wealth is aggravated, an hundred fold, by 
the reflection that it is lavished upon such 
unworthy trifles :— 

«© Tubal.—One of them showed me a ring, 
that he had of your daughter for a monkey. 

“ * Shylock.—Out upon her! Thou tortur- 
est me, Tubal. I would not hove given it fora 
wilderness of monkeys.’ 

While the malicious joy that he discovers 
at the prospect of the forfeiture of Antonio's 
bond, forms a fine picture of the opposite 
effects produced by the same passion; and, 
though the means employed are almost lu- 
dicrous, the impression they excite is truly 
appalling. The well-known remark, that 








there is but one step from the ridiculous to 
the sublime, never met with a better illustra- 
tive than in this singular scene. 

The reasonings of Shylock, as to his feel- 
ings and motives, are shrewd and eloquent. 
The remonstrances of the Duke, and the 
exertions of Gratiano, are no answer to 
them; and it is not until Portia delivers 
her divine speech upon Mercy, that we turn 
from the stubborn disposition of the Jew 
with horror and reprobation, And, even 
then, we are constrained to acknowledge, 
that his provocations were many, and were 
great; and, though we feel gratified that his 
extreme malice has lost him the value of 
his bond, we feel equally certain, that he 
has lost it by a quibble. 

Interspersed through this powerful drama 
are some of the choicest flowers of Shaks- 
peare’s petry. The speech upon Mercy is 
above all praise ; but there is one passage, 
in which the platonic doctrine of the har- 
moriy of the spheres and of the human 
soul is illustrated in language so sublime 
and beautiful, as to impress us with the 
conviction that it is not, as some theorists 
pretend, the mere association of ideas, but 
the immediate inspiration of the Deity :-— 

* Sit, Jessica! Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou be- 
hold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d cherubims ; 

Such learning is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it,’ 

“This drama is highly diversified; we 
have the stern, unbending Shylock—the ro- 
mantic Lorenzo and Jessica—the eloquent 
Portia—and the grotesque, good Master 
Launcelot Gobbo—a combination of charac- 
ter the most rare and extraordinary. Asa 
work of genius we contemplate it with won- 
der; but our wonder ceases, when we con- 
template it at the work of Shakspeare.” 

It was my intention to have subjoined an 
extract from the critique on “ Hamlet” 
likewise, but having been led to take more 
copious extracts of the above than I at first 
anticipated, I am under the necessity of 
deferring it till your next. 

C, W. Jones. 
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Shaksperian Papers, 


No. 3. 





MACBETH. 

Of all the tragedies of Shakspeare, this 
stands alone, for its rapidity of action and 
wildness of imagination—the bringing of 
things supernatural in direct communion 
with things natural, at the same time keep- 
ing within the bounds of probability, and 
investing the whole with an interest that 
must be felt by every one who makes man, 
with all his trials and temptations, his 
doubts, hopes, and fears, hls daily and 
hourly study. Such an one will easily dis- 
cover the deep truths and beauties of this 
wonderful tragedy, will feel how érue a pic- 
ture it is of restless human life. Butit can 
only be to the student of nature that its 
truths can be revealed. A superficial reader 
may comprehead at a glance the tragedy of 
“Othello ;” there the incidents are simple, 
the play is cast in the domestic mould, its 
passion moves on to one single and direct 
end ; it is in fact a Moor, made jealous of 
his wife, who resolves on her destruction, 
and carries out the resolve. In all this 
there is nothing difficult of comprehension ; the 
varieties of feeling and passion are but few, 
and the incidents fewer still. All this, we 
repeat, is easily understood; not so the 
character of Macbeth ; “ fate and metaphy- 
sical aid” are levelled against his honour 
and his truth; he is like a rudderless ship 
in a tempest driven first one way, then 
another; his mind is racked by a multitude 
of doubts and fears; he is swayed to and 
fro by a variety of circumstances ; the things 
of air and earth rule his destiny ; and appa- 
ritions move and glide around him, It is 
this complexity of incidents, all combined by 
the mighty skill of Shakspeare into one 
harmonious and touching picture of the 
weakness and frailty of man, that makes 
this tragedy less readily understood than 
many others by the same master-hand. 

Under any circumstances the study of 
Shakspeare is no light and easy task—a 
whole life will not be Jong enough for it.— 
If we would enjoy its philosophy and test 
its truths, we must be content to “ gore our 
own thoughts” in searching out the depths 
and springs of its passion, and to educate 
our minds up to the height of his great ar- 











gument, “ who was not for a day but forall 
time.” In nothing does Shakspeare excel 
more than in the opening scenes of most of 
his plays; in none more so (if we except 
** Hamlet”) than in the one now under re- 
view. The scathed heath, the meeting 
place of those weird and passionless beings, 
who come encircled by thunders and. light- 
nings, and then vanish into ‘thin air,” 
prepares the mind for something out of the 
common life. Just enough is told us in this 
short scene to arouse our interest, and tinge 
our minds with a mysterious feeling, to 
know more of those dread beings who hold 
dominion not only over the body, but over 
the soul, 

Happy is he who can chase from his mind 
the recollection of those absurdities, the 
stage witches of Macbeth, and can conjure 
up to the mental eye those figures, wild and 
withered, 

“That look not like the inhabitants of 

th’ earth, 

“ And yet are on’t,” 


There is some similarity, although to no 
very great extent, between the scene in 
question and the first scene in ‘ Hamlet ;” 
both are short; in both are introduce 
things supernatural; in both are we just 
shown a glimpse of what is to follow; and 
in both is a superstitious feeling generated, 

We have seen actors, and good artists 
too, perform “ Macbeth,” but it was a crea- 
tion of their own, and bore scarcely any 
likeness to the ambitious Thane of Shaks- 
peare; they played it on the mere facts of 
the case; they made him little more than 
a common murderer, a sort of Newgate ca- 
lender felon; they totally lost sight of the 
high imagination, the eaquisite poetry of the 
character ; our sympathies were never once 
enlisted in behalf of the noble, generous, 
and amiable portions of Macbeth’s charac- 
ter. 

Hazlitt remarks, “‘ We can conceive a 
common actor to play Richard tolerably 
well__we can conceive no one to play Mac- 
beth properly, or to look like a man that had 
encountered the weird sisters, All the 
actors that we have seen appear as if they 
had encountered them on the boards of 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane, but not on 
the heath at Foris, and as if they did not 
believe what they had seen.” 
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We do not go to this extent, although we 
think it, of all the Shaksperian characters, 
excepting Hamlet, the most difficult to per- 
sonate ; for in both these creations, the ac~ 
tion is as it were playing a double part (if 
we may be allowed the expression), at the 


same time; for instance, in “ Macbeth,” the 
actor has to show to his audience, that 
whilst physically moving through the tur- 
bulent scenes of this tragedy, he is acted 
upon mentally by some unseen and hidden 
power, that rules his fate and destiny.— 
Hence, seems to us, the great difficulty of 
adequately representing this magnificent 
conception. And the same argument may 
apply to Hamlet; he has to act or assume a 
character personally, although mentally he 
holds communion with his father’s spirit, 
and binds himself, by oath, to perform his 
dead parent’s will. 

We trust we have explained ourselves 
sufficiently plainly to make our readers 
comprehend our meaning; if we have not, 
we beg them to turn to the pages of the 
poet, and then piece our imperfections with 
his thoughts. J.E. 





A Gorcon Actrress.--Tate Wilkinson, 
%m his “Wandering Painter,’’with his usual 
eccentricity thus describes Hannah Brand, 
an actress and dramatist of some repute in 
the Jast century :-—“ A lady of rank assured 
me that she sat in a box where Mrs. Hannah 
was in the row behind, at the opera-house 
or play-house, I don’t recollect which, where 
she was accoutred in an old-fashioned jack- 
et, with deep flaps (as all York can remem- 
ber and testify the remarkable habit), with 
a tremendous long bosom frill, over which 
the right hand was plunged, and, in a fixed 
attitude, she continued pensively superior, 
from the beginning of the evening's enter- 
tainment to its finale. She seldom went or 
came from the theatre at York but in a chair, 
s» dreadfully fearful was she in that quiet 
city, of the insulter, man. Her dresses were 
more than good, and her linen fine; they 
would not have disgraced a Drawing-room 
on a royal birth-day ; but they were all ro- 
mantic; and either in the room or the 
street, she wanted only a spear and shield to 
have awed the wondering beholders, with 
her grand and majestic portly bearing. Her 
play of “ Agmunda” was acted the last 
night of the season, May, 1794; it ended as 
a comic, not as atale of woe. At the re- 
hearsal, I cannot omit noticing, after a pause 
of considerable length, where all were “ in 
amazement lost,” she turned profoundly 
round, and in blank verse tone said, ‘* Ob- 
serve, Mister Warren, I have stopped thus 
long that you may remember at night all 
this length of time J shall be weeping.” 
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THE ACTOR’S COOKERY BOOK, OR 
THEATRICAL RECIPES, 

No. I1.—How To make A Britisu Tar. 

Take a blue striped rowing shirt, a very 
diminutive straw hat, and a blue jacket 
with bright buttons ; mix well and simmer 
over some red fire; throw in broad white 
ducks and dancing shoes, and ornament 
with a Byron tie, a pig tail, and a union 
jack ; interlard language with ‘ Shiver my 
timbers?"’ *f Belay there, you land lub- 
bers!’’ and other like nautical expressions 
common to theatrical seamen; season with 
baccy box, broadsword combats, six to one, 
“Victory,” ‘*‘Lhe honour of a_ British 
tar,” ‘* England expects that every man,” 
&c., &c., &c.; garnish with red paint, curly 
black wig and ditto whiskers, bag full of 
money, oaths for a dozen, and the sailor’s 
hornpipe ; serve up hot to a Surrey au- 
dience, and the dish is sure to meet with 
the most rapturous approbation, 

N.B. The flavour of the dish is consi- 
derably improved by adding a dash of love 
and hysterics on the part of some blue-eyed 
Sally or black-eyed Betsy up to her eyes in 
love with the tar, 

No. 1].—How To MAKE a MURDERER. 

Take your man, rub well with red paint, 
and leave to dry ; then add copious quanti- 
ties of black hair, which apply particularly 
to mustachios; titivate with burnt cork; 
encase in dirty brown cloak; some large 
rents and various patches will greatly be- 
nefit the flavour; add large Guy Fawkcs 
boots (ah! he was a guy), and spurs to boot. 
Then comes the point of perfection. Throw 
in an immense dagger, stained with blood, to 
give still greater relish; season well with 
mystery, villainy, and blood-shirtiness ; 
serve up hot, tinctured however with deli- 
berate, atrocious coolness, and let him be 
well served out in the end. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


At the Belleville Theatre, a few days ago, 
the opera, “La Gazza Ladra,” was being 
performed, when, in one of the most pa- 
thetic scenes, some one threw onthe stage 
a head of a goose, which threw the audience 
into loud laughter. Upon silence being re- 
stored, the actor Cotru advanced to the 
front of the stage and said, “Gentlemen, if 
any one amongst you has lost his head, do 
not be uneasy at its loss, for I will restore 
it to you on the conclusion of the per- 
formance.’’ 
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NationaL Batiaps.—The national bal- 
lads of Europe, which were sung at a con- 
cert recently ziven at Manchester, before an 
audience of upwards of three thousand per- 
sons, were highly successful. Madame 
Castellan sang French, Spanish, and Italian 
airs; Miss Dolby and Miss Hawes, English, 
Scotch, and Irish melodies; Brizzi and 
Fornasari, Italian songs; Herr Staudig], 
German; and Johu Wilson, Scottish. Sig. 
Regondi performed some fantasias on the 
concertina excellently, introducing a va- 
riety of melodies. Mr. C, A. Seymour led 
a good band, and Signor Orisini presided at 
the piano- forte. 

In a new piece now playing at the Hay- 
market, Buckstone is seen wearing a most 
singular wig which creates much laughter 
on his first coming on the stage, It is said 
it originally belonged to George I. himself, 
and from him passed to the Provost of Edin- 
burgh, Sir Walter Scott’s grandfather. Mr. 
Walter gave it to Terry the actor, from him 
it came to John Reeve, and was the identi- 
cal one he wore so often in his never-to-be- 
forgotten character of Marmaduke Magog, 
in the “ Wreck Ashore.” He left it to 
Mr. Buckstone, and it re-appeared at the 
Haymarket on Thursday. Such is the story 
of the fortunes of a Royal Wig. 

Drury Lane Theatre will open on the 
27th, for the season. 

Mr. Walter Lacy has seceded entirely 
from the Princess’s company. We believe 
he has some thought of entering into ma- 
nagement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Honner have left the Sur- 
rey. Mr. Stirling, we understand, will suc- 
ceed Mr, Honner in the management. 

In one of the Liverpool papers we read 
that it is not unlikely this will be Mr. Mac- 
ready’s last visit to Liverpool, in conse- 
quence of his approaching retirement from 
the stage. We do not put much faith in 
this report ; we think it possible that Mr. 
Macready will for the future confine his 
exertions almost entirely to the metropoli- 
tan boards. But we believe and trust that 
we shall for some few years to come enjoy 
the efforts of his genius, On Friday last 
Mr. M. played the Stranger, at Birming- 
ham, to a house filled to an overflow. 

An interesting amateur performance is 
about to take place at Miss Kelly’s thea- 
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tre, when Ben Johnson's comedy of “ Every 
Man in his Humour,” will be represented, 
the characters being sustained by Messrs. 
Charles Dickens, Lemon, Jerrold, Foster, 
O Beckett, Stanfield, &c. The performance 
will be strictly private. 

An exhibition, of a very novel and extra- 
ordinary kind, is in preparation at the con- 
cert room attached to the Princess’s Thea- 
tre; it will consist of dramatic pieces, se- 
rious and comic, performed by figures set in 
motion by mechanical contrivances ; some- 
thing similar to the puppet-shows of old, 
but, we understand, very far superior, for 
the figures will contain “wheels within 
wheels,” and their movements will be of a 
very wonderful character, Quadrilles, 
polkas, &c. will be danced in regular sets. 

Mrs. Macreapy, manageress of the Bris- 
tol Theatre, and stepmother to Mr. Mac. 
ready, has opened the Bath Theatre, with a 
fair promise of success. 

Mr. anv Mrs. Matrurews.—There is a 
report pretty current that these performers 
meditate what they term a “ vindicating 
trip to America.” We have good authority 
for believing that it is- wholly unfounded, 

Mr. Mappox, of the Princess’s Theatre, 
is gone to Paris to see what he can pick up 
in the Terpsichorean line. The theatre will 
open on Monday, October 5, 

Mr. WaLuAceE, the pianist, is busily en- 
gaged in completing his new opera for 
Drury Lane Theatre; report speaks highly 
of the music, as being dramatic, yet melo- 
dious and harmonious. 

Mr. Green takes up a lady and a leopard 
in the car of his balloon. Query—Which 
is at the same time the most troublesome 
and most dangerous companion ? 

Why is a letter challenging you to a duel, 
like a solicitation of your company at a 
soiree dansante ?—Because it is an invitation 
to a ball, 

THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE, 

It is not true that the Hon. Dashcut 
Tinsel has gone to Italy for the benefit of 
his health, and to enjoy the delights of a 
classical tour—but it is true he found it the 
only way to escape the clutches of two 
eager bailiffs, who demanded payment for 
some debts which the hon. gentleman had 
altogether forgotten to pay. 

It is not true that Sir James Graham is 
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in the army, or follows the profession of a 
soldier—but it is true that, like a faithful 
sentinel, he looks out precious sharp at his 
post. 

It is not true that Mrs, Would-be-young 
confesses to false teeth and a wig—but it is 
true, and that beyond all possibility of a 
doubt, that she does wear them. 

It is not true that Mr. Dun Brown has 
retired from his business in the greengrocery 
line, and made his fortune—but it is true 
that his affairs are gone to the dogs, and he 
is an insolvent. 

It is not true that the Queen originally 
intended to visit Louis Philippe—but it is 
true that when he whispered d’Eu (do) she 
immediately went. 

It is not true that Mr. Worse-and-worse 
has derived much benefit from becoming 
teetotaller and taking the pledge—but it is 
true that he ails just as much as ever, and 
that the faculty declare he is rapidly has- 
tening to his bier. 

It is not true that the Miss Ghips have 
got bran new bonnets—but it is true that 
their year-before-last Dunstables have been 
turned for the fifth time, and come out 
fresh in new ribbons. 

It is not true that the landlady Mrs. 
Sphinx owns to Bugs—but it is true that 
her last lodgers were literally eaten out of 
the house by them. 


To Correspondents. 

W. B,—Which is the first performer, Mr. 
Macready or Mr. Phelps ?—We answered 
this question a short time back by stating 
the former had the benefit of greater ex- 
perience on the stage, and a superior edu- 
cation; consequently we gave him the 
preference. 

D.--Is thanked for the M.S. 

J. F.--Believe us when we say it is not out 
of any disrespect the article in question 
did not appear. 

AN o_p Susscriser.—The article came too 
late for this week. 

Tosy TickLEH1M—Shall have a place next 
week. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—i 
REMORNE HOUSE & GAR- 


DENS, King’s-road, Chelsea, open to the pub- 
lic at 11 o’clock every day. Attractive entertain- 
ments every evening, under the able direction of 








Mr. T. Matthews, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
—Admission 64.—Refreshments by Mr. LITTLE- 
JOHN (late of the Rosherville Gardens, Gravesend, 
and King William-street, City.)—To those who are 
not acquainted with these remarkable and magnifi- 
cent grounds, the management on this occasion em- 
phatically address themselveg.. ‘The proprietory are 
desirous of establishing the romantic park and gar- 
dens of Cremorne as a place of national and econo- 
mical entertainment—to that end the admission is 
but Gd —to that end are provided all sorts of out- 
door ethletie pastimes and amusements, including 
archery, rifle-shooting, swinging, bowling, &c. ln 
the midst of nature’s sublimest attractions, viz — 
towering and majestic trees and variegated plants 
and flowers, with verdant lawns, sylvan shades, and 
the sounds of music, a day can be delightfully spent 
in Cremorne Gardens ‘The maze is larger than that 
at Hampton Court Palace. Dancing commences on 
the lawns and in the Hall of Terpsichore at six 
o'clock every evening. Between the dances concert 
and ballet performances take place, supported by 
the following artists:—Mrs. Charles, Miss Damer, 
Miss Rolton, and Mrs. Johnson, who performs on 
ths musical glasses; Mr. Brookman, Messrs. Lee 
ahd Milliscent, the celebrated Nigger Melodists ; 
and Mr. T. Matthews. The ballet department is 
sustained by Mr. T. Matthews, the modern Grimal- 
di, Mr. Ellar, Monsieur Sangarini, and Signor Cas- 
ciania; Miss Panormo, Miss Costein, and Mrs. Bur- 
ridge and pupils. The droll exhibition of Punch, 
and a briiliant displav of Fireworks on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday evenings; but the publie 
can never be disappointed at Cremorne, because 
every night is a gala night, and every day a flower 
show. 

On SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Four o'Clock, 
the magnificent Park and Grounds of Cremorne 
House, are Open to the Public FREE OF CHARGE.— 
An ordinary at six o’clock, 

Cr morne House is a Nobleman’s Mansion, stand- 
ing on the finest Lawn in England, and in the midst 
of a thickly-wooded Park, and delightful Pleasure 
Grounds. Can be reached from all parts of Town by 
Omnibus for Sixpence, by Steam-boat for Four- 
pence, 





IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
\ RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
& ~ 


c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

‘Under such instructors as Mr. SMart, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour!”—Polytechnic Jourual. 

** We advise all bad writers toapply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smarr’s mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
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